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20.  Contd. . leadership  has  been  receiving  special  attention  for  a 
period  of  time  now.  Perhaps  we  can  draw  some  conclusions  from  the 
work  done  in  that  area  and  establish  a  correlation  to  the  situation 
of  civilian  leadership  within  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

This  study  has  been  conducted  to  examine  the  development  of 
military  leaders,  compare  the  nature  of  military  leadership  vis-a- 
vis  civilian  leadership,  and  to  propose  a  strategy  for  improving 
performance  in  the  area  of  civilian  leadership  development.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  leadership  development  in  two  private  sector  corpora¬ 
tions,  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  and  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  has 
been  done  to  provide  a  balance  to  the  issue  of  military  versus 
civilian  leadership.  Considerable  research  into  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  subject  has  been  done  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  th<  t 
many  and  varied  views  on  leadership,  future  requirements  for  leader;, 
and  the  feasibility  of  training  leaders.  The  actual  training  that 
a  US  Army  officer  receives  has  been  reviewed.  This  review  has  in¬ 
cluded  all  materials  on  leadership  from  the  Reserve  Officer  Trainim  i 
Corps  ( ROTC )  Program  presented  at  colleges  and  universities  to  cour  ;e 
materials  and  programs  at  the  US  Army  War  College.  For  the  civilia:i 
work  force,  a  review  of  course  catalogs  from  sources  such  as  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  has  been  included  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis.  Based  upon  the  study  findings,  recommendations  were  made 
concerning  the  orientation  and  training  of  future  civilian  leaders, 
and  a  system  for  nurturing  and  sustaining  quality  leadership  throug  1 
a  proactive  approach  to  the  Department's  personnel  management  progr  im 
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\Within  the  Department  of  the  Army,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Federal 
agencies  ^nd  private  businesses,  there  is  an  increasing  concern  for  the 
future  and  the  availability  of  quality  leaders  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  present  to  the  future  with  maximum  benefit.  This  concern  is 
well-founded  and  warrants  examination  with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  current  situation,  what  is  desirable,  and  a  strategy  to  reduce  the 
distance  between  the  two  circumstances.  The  issue  of  military  leader¬ 
ship  has  been  receiving  special  attention  for  a  period  of  time  now.. 
Perhaps  we  can  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  work  done  in  that  are$f  and 
establish  a  correlation  to  the  situation  of  civilian  leadership  within 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 
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This  study  has  been  conducted  to  examine  the  development  of  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  compare  the  nature  of  military  leadership  vis-a-vis  civi¬ 
lian  leadership,  and  to  propose  a  stratgy  for  improving  performance  in 
the  area  of  civilian  leadership  development.  An  examination  of  leader¬ 
ship  development  in  two  private  sector  corporat ionj ,  Texas  Instruments 
Inc.  and  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  has  been  done  to  provide  a  balance 
to  the  issue  of  military  versus  civilian  leadership.  Considerable 
research  into  contemporary  literature  on  the  subject  has  been  done  to 
gain  an  appreciation  for  the  many  and  varied  views  on  leadership,  future 
requirements  for  leaders,  and  the  feasibility  of  training  leaders.^  The 
actual  training  that  a  US  Army  officer  receives  has  been  reviewed.  This 
review  has  included  all  materials  on  leadership  from  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Program  presented  at  colleges  and  universities  to 
course  materials  and  programs  at  the  US  Army  War  College.  For  the 
civiian  work  force,  a  review  of  course  catalogs  from  sources  such  as  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  has  been  included  in  the  analysis. 
Based  upon  the  study  findings,  recommendations  were  made  concerning  the 
orientation  and  training  of  future  civilian  leaders,  and  a  system  for 
nurturing  and  sustaining  quality  leadership  through  a  proactive  approach 
to  the  Department's  personnel  management  program. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  has  been  a  growing  concern  within  the  Department  of  the  Army 
regarding  the  quality  of  leadership  among  its  civilian  work  force.  This 
concern  has  been  amplified  by  the  results  of  attitude  surveys  taken 
among  the  civilian  work  force.  The  survey  results  indicate  that  military 
supervisors  of  civilian  employees  were  rated  higher  by  the  work  force 
than  their  counterpart  civilian  supervisors.  The  conclusion  mace  from 
the  survey  results  was  that  military  supervisors  are  better  prepared  to 
be  leaders  than  the  civilians  in  supervisory  positions. 

A  core  curriculum  on  leadership  is  a  central  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  military  development  program.  A  systematic  approach  to  leader¬ 
ship  development  exists  within  the  military  from  pre-commissioning 
through  the  senior  service  college.  In  addition,  major  private  corpora¬ 
tions  have  formal  development  programs  targeted  for  preparing  future 
managers  with  the  requisite  leadership  skills  to  succeed  in  the  job. 
Although  the  corporations  may  use  different  approaches  to  accomplish 


leadership  development,  each  corporation  has  a  lucid  and  systematic 
program  for  developing  its  leaders. 

In  contrast,  the  Department  of  the  Army  does  not  have  a  systematic 
civilian  leadership  development  program.  There  is  no  prescribed 
curriculum  for  Department  of  the  Army  civilians  which  must  be  followed 
as  part  of  a  formal  program  for  improving  leadership  skills.  Further, 
the  Merit  Promotion  Program  makes  no  connection  between  qualifications 
for  positions  of  leadership  and  the  completion  of  any  formal  training 
course(s)  in  leadership  or  related  subjects.  Most  leadership  training 


if  *1 tu,*- 


takes  place  after  assignment  to  a  supervisory  position  rather  than  as  a 
preparatory  step  toward  assumption  of  these  responsibilities. 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  to  examine  the  status  of  leadership 
development  in  the  civilian  work  force  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
improve  the  leadership  development  program.  The  specific  objectives  are 
threefold:  (1).  examine  leadership  development  in  the  military  and 

private  sector,  (2).  compare  these  two  with  current  programs  and 
resources  for  Department  of  the  Army  civilians,  and  (3)  recommend  a 
strategy  for  institutionalizing  leadership  development  as  a  part  of 
career  planning  for  Department  of  the  Army  civilians. 
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DEFINING  LEADERSHIP 


Ab  stated  in  FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership,  military  leadership  is 
"a  process  by  which  a  soldier  influences  others  to  accomplish  a  mis¬ 
sion. The  FM  further  states  how  he  accomplishes  this  process,  i.e., 
"by  applying  his  leadership  attributes  (beliefs,  values,  ethics,  char¬ 
acter,  knowledge,  and  skills)."^  In  order  to  draw  a  conclusion  to  the 
validity  of  comparing  military  and  civilian  leadership,  we  must  examine 
the  general  definition  of  leadership.  While  there  is  no  one  definition 
of  leadership  that  is  universally  accepted,  all  definitions  which  were 
examined  seemed  to  touch  on  the  same  theme.  Each  definition  expressed 
the  idea  of  an  exercise  of  influence  by  one  individual  over  another 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a 
specific  task  or  objective.  One  definition  stated,  "leadership  is  the 
accomplishment  of  a  goal  through  the  direction  of  human  assistants.'0 
Another  author  defined  leadership  as  "the  dynamic  process  of  exercising 
power  to  influence  employees  to  behave  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
prescriptions  ^f  the  formal  organization."^  A  final  definition,  which 
placed  emphasis  on  a  slightly  different  angle,  stated  that  "leadership 
involves  the  personal  effect  of  the  lesder  as  an  instrument  of  change  on 
the  thinking  and  behavior  of  other  people."^  These  definitions  are 
representative  of  the  many  that  were  read  in  the  course  of  this  study. 

Running  as  a  thread  throughout  this  study  were  two  basic  issues. 

One  was  the  question  of  similarity  between  military  and  civilian  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  other  was  the  struggle  of  manager  versus  leader.  In  order 
to  concentrate  on  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  contained  in  this 
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study,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  reduce  the  distraction  caused  by  these 
two  issues.  Although  there  may  be  some  distinct  differences  between 
these  elements,  the  bottom  line  is  more  of  a  semantical  argument  rather 
than  a  substantive  one.  In  all  the  research  that  was  conducted  and  the 
15-20  interviews  with  top  executives,  it  was  evident  that  terminology 
was  virtually  interchangeable.  In  other  words,  one  man's  leader  was 
another  man's  manager. 

Many  will  differ  with  this  dismissal  of  difference  and  observe  that 
leadership  and  management  are  mutually  exclusive,  or  at  least  con¬ 
flicting  philosophies.  This  is  particularly  true  today  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  wrestles  with  the  conclusion  that  "a  military  mana¬ 
gerial  mind  is  emerging,  which  is  harmful  to  the  image  of  the  heroic 
leader  and  successful  warrior."*’  A  popular  view  today  is  to  think  of 
leadership  in  terms  of  charisma  and  mystical  power  while  management  is 
viewed  with  suspicion  as  a  cold  and  calculating  system  dealing  with 
inanimate  objects  rather  than  people.  What  has  developed  is  a  heated 
debate  demanding  more  leadership  and  less  management  for  the  Army  today 
and  in  the  future.  In  actuality,  what  we  probably  need  is  more  of  both 
since  they  appear  to  be  inexorably  intertwined.  There  are  proper  roles 
throughout  the  Department  of  the  Army,  both  in  the  civilian  and  military 
context,  for  leaders  and  for  managers.  Rather  than  debate  the  issue  of 
leader  versus  manager,  we  should  recognize  the  importance  of  possessing 
leadership  skills,  assure  that  a  strategy  exists  to  provide  skills 
training  and  development,  and  establish  a  system  for  supporting  the 
practice  of  sound  leadership  and  management  skills. 


MILITARY  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 


In  tie  military,  leadership  training  and  education  is  a  natural  and 
readily  ceptable  part  of  the  professional  education  program.  Military 
leadership  can  be  categorized  broadly  into  two  distinct  applications. 
These  categories  are  small  group  leadership,  usually  associated  with 
combat  units,  and  exe'-ut  ive-  level  leadership,  or  that  which  is  necessary 
for  larger  organizations.  For  the  most  part,  professional  military 
education  programs  deal  exclusively  with  the  skills  for  small  group 
leadership.  While  the  latter  is  certainly  critical,  it  pertains  to  a 
relatively  small  nunber  of  senior  officers  who  operate  at  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  Depa’ tment  of  Defense.  For  purposes  of  this  study, 
leadership  development  will  be  examined  in  a  context  which  most  closely 
approximates  that  found  in  the  vast  majority  of  civilian  work  force 
requirements.  The  challenges  of  small  group  leadership  are  many.  Pre¬ 
paration  to  respond  to  these  challenges  forms  the  cornerstone  of  our 
ability  to  accomplish  the  Army's  mission  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Even  more  basic  is  a  sensitivity  for  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
continual  exposure  to  leadership  subjects  by  whatever  means  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  the  core  curriculum  for  leadership  at 
various  levels  of  professional  military  education  were  examined.  These 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  subject  matter  covered  at  all  levels  of 
military  training  was  duplicated  in  a  course  or  courses  available  to 
Department  of  the  Army  civilians.  The  difference  is  that  we  have  not 
collated  these  subjects  under  the  heading  of  "leadership,"  but  rather 
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continue  to  treat  them  as  either  general  management  or  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  courses.  This  illustrates  further  the  idea  that  part  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  problem  may  be  one  of  semantics  rather  than  substance.  In  the 
private  sector,  many  of  the  same  subjects  which  the  military  teaches  in 
a  leadership  curriculum  are  located  in  a  training  manual  under  the 
section  titled  "management  development.”  This  is  critical  to  the  stra¬ 
tegy  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  designs  for  dealing  with  the  issue 
of  leadership  development.  Leadership  development  resources  may  be 
readily  available  at  this  moment.  The  problem  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
strategy  rather  than  a  lack  of  available  training  opportunities.  This 
will  be  more  fully  developed  as  we  discuss  the  professional  military 
training  programs  and  compare  them  to  known  training  courses  for  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  civilians. 

The  ROTC  Program 

The  introduction  to  leadership  begins  at  the  collegiate  level  for 
Ub  Army  officers.  Through  the  auspices  of  the  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  the  ROTC  program  at  more  than  300  colleges 
and  universities  offers  a  core  curriculum  on  leadership.  It  is  entitled 
"US  Army  ROTC  Leadership  Development:  A  Performance  -  Based  Program." 

The  course  was  developed  by  the  Applied  Behavioral  Science  Program, 
Department  of  Psychology  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University.  The  course  was  ultimately  developed  under  contract  to  the 
US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

The  ROTC  leadership  development  program  is  designed  to  provide  a 
cadet  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  those  skills  which  are  important 
for  platoon  leadership.  The  objective  is  accomplished  by  providing 
cadets  with  a  realistic  preview  of  the  platoon  leader's  job  and  providing 
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training  and  practice  in  leadership  principles  and  skills.  The  course 
is  designed  to  allow  maximum  flexibility  to  the  instructor.  The  course 
materiels  can  be  covered  in  as  little  as  fifteen  classroom  hours  or  as 
great  as  thirty  classroom  hours.  The  materiels  can  be  organized  to 
spend  the  longest  amount  of  time  upon  those  skills  which  are  most  needed 
by  the  cadets  in  the  detachment.  If  certain  aspects  of  leadership  have 
been  covered  in  another  course,  then  less  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  that 
materiel.  The  course  is  divided  into  approximate  thirds.  The  first 
third  provides  a  descriptive  model  of  platoon  leadership  while  the 
following  two-thirds  presents  the  principles  of  leadership  and  practical 
exercises  in  five  major  skill  domains. 

The  section  on  the  principles  of  leadership  acquaints  the  cadets 
with  major  theories  of  leadership.  These  are  taught  through  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  common  problems  and  challenges  encountered  by  platoon  leaders. 
The  theory  or  theories  most  relevant  to  the  specific  topic  under  discus¬ 
sion  are  examined  as  part  of  the  course  of  study.  The  theories  that 
are  presented  provide  the  best  illustration  of  the  leadership  principles 
which  are  being  discussed. 

The  skills  and  exercises  section  provides  instruction  and  practice 
in  five  major  skill  areas.  These  include  communication,  human  rela¬ 
tions,  organizational  structures,  power  and  influence,  and  management. 
Within  each  skill  area  exercises  are  coordinated  with  the  written  text 
to  provide  cadets  the  opportunity  to  develop  these  skills.  The  lesson 
on  management  skills  is  the  most  extensive  and  is  divided  into  four 
sections:  (1)  problem  analysis  and  decision  making;  (2)  planning  and 

organizing;  13)  delegation  and  control;  and  (4)  integration  of  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Each  of  these  four  sections  includes  a  discussion  of 
relevant  theories  of  leadership.  Skill  sections  and  exercises  are 


provided  for  each  area.  A  copy  of  the  ROTC  course  outline  is  attached 
at  enc 1 osure  1  . 

The  US  Mil itarv  Academy  Program 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  (USMA)  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  leadership  textbook,  its  third  in  fifteen  years,  for  use  in  an 
academic  course  by  students  and  faculty  engaged  in  the  study  of  leader¬ 
ship.  The  textbook  was  written  to  develop  a  conceptual  framework  which 
would  capture  the  complexity  of  the  leadership  process  in  formal  organi¬ 
zations  all  the  way  from  the  perspective  of  the  individual  members  (in 
their  roles  as  leaders,  peers  and  followers),  through  the  social  and 
work  groups  to  which  organizational  members  belong  and  in  which  they 
work,  through  the  level  of  the  complex  organization  consisting  of  a 
number  of  formal  and  informal  groups,  all  the  way  to  the  environment 
within  which  any  formal  organization  attempts  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
over  which  the  organizational  leader  may  have  little  or  no  control.  The 
focus,  throughout  this  text,  was  on  the  leader  and  those  phenomena  which 
affect  the  leader's  attempts  to  influence  organizational  members  to 
achieve  goals  prescribed  by  the  organizational  leader.  The  knowledge  of 
leadership  upon  which  the  text  rests  was  taken  primarily  from  the  disci¬ 
plines  which  study  human  behavior  at  the  levels  of  the  individual, 
group,  organization,  and  society:  psychology,  sociology,  organizational 
behavior  and  anthropology.  The  theory  research,  concepts,  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  these  disciplines  presented  in  this  course  work  are  appropriate 
for  any  general  study  of  leadership.  They  are  also  consistent  with  the 
demands  of  leadership  in  military  organizations  including  the  deadly 


crucible  of  combat. 


The  USMA  leadership  development  experience  is  divided  into  five 
basic  sec t ions /subsyst em s :  individual  subsystem,  group  subsystem, 
leadership  subsystem,  organizational  subsystem,  organizational  suprasys- 
tem.  Unlike  the  ROTC  program,  this  program  does  not  restrict  itself  to 
platoon  leadership.  Although  it  provides  some  parallel  to  the  ROTC 
curriculum,  it  covers  subjects  in  greater  detail  and  for  a  larger  con¬ 
text  beyond  the  platoon.  Subject  areas  include:  motivation,  stress, 
group  process,  decision  making,  communication,  counseling,  organiza¬ 
tional  influence  and  ethics.  The  materiels  in  the  text  are  generic  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  appropriate  for  any  student  of  leadership. 

Where  direct  application  to  a  situation  likely  to  be  faced  in  a  military 
context  is  desired,  a  brief  illustration  or  case  study  is  written  in  the 
text  within  a  special  bordered  area.  The  flow  of  the  leadership  mate¬ 
riel  in  the  remainder  of  text  is  not  interrupted.  The  principles  of 
leadership  are  learned  first  and  then  their  application  to  the  military 
environment.  A  copy  of  the  table  of  contents  from  the  USMA  textbook  is 
at  enclosure  2 . 

The  Officer  Basic  Course  Program 

The  initial  leadership  development  which  a  US  Army  officer  receives 
upon  assignment  to  active  duty  is  at  an  appropriate  officer  Basic 
Course.  The  Program  of  Instruction  (P01)  for  the  leadership  core  curri¬ 
culum  in  these  courses  is  48  hours  in  length.  The  course  is  designed  to 
provide  the  background  and  skills  needed  to  successfully  interact  with 
individuals  and  groups  and  influence  them  to  accomplish  a  task  or  mis¬ 
sion.  It  includes  current  military  leadership  theory,  military  profes¬ 
sional  ethics.  Army  leadership  doctrine  and  leadership  styles.  The 
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course  uses  FM  22-100  as  a  basic  text.  The  role  of  the  leader  as  a 
teacher  and  group  dynamics  are  also  stressed. 

The  subject  of  leadership  is  treated  in  five  separate  and  distinct 
ways.  The  first  enables  the  student  to  apply  leadership  techniques  that 
provide  direction  to  subordinates  to  accomplish  the  mission.  It  places 
emphasis  on  problem  recognition  and  initiation  of  leader  action,  deci¬ 
sion  making  and  planning.  The  ethical  considerations  of  decision  making 
are  also  addressed.  The  second  element  enables  the  student  to  apply 
leadership  techniques  that  assist  in  implementation  of  plans  and  deci¬ 
sions.  Supervision  and  resource  management  are  stressed.  The  third 
element  allows  the  student  to  relate  theories  of  motivation  to  practical 
experiences  that  occur  in  the  military.  Emphasis  is  on  how  the  junior 
officer  can  employ  these  principles  to  enhance  the  motivational  climate 
in  the  unit  and  on  the  leader's  responsibility  toward  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  equal  opportunity  and  the  concept  of  stress  management.  The 
final  area  is  battlefield  leadership  which  enables  the  student  to  gain 
an  appreciation  for  the  complexities  of  leadership  on  the  battlefield 
with  emphasis  on  actions  designed  to  manage  the  stress  caused  by  fear 
and  maintain  unit  cohesion.  Leadership,  as  a  specific  topic,  consti¬ 
tutes  approximately  one-half  of  this  core  curriculum.  The  remainder  of 
the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  communication,  counseling, 
ethics,  team  building  and  two  practical  role-playing  actions  in  coun¬ 
seling  . 


The  Officer  Advanced  Course  provides  the  next  opportunity  for 
programmed  leadership  training  in  the  professional  military  development 


program.  The  instruction  builds  on  the  materiel  presented  in  the  basic 
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course.  The  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  self-examination  of 
personal  preferences  for  leadership  as  well  as  lecture/discussion  on 
general  principles  and  theories  of  leadership.  Response  to  Power  Model 
and  SAS/R1  test  instruments  are  used.  The  Her shey-Blanchard  Situational 
Leadership  Model  is  also  utilized.  In  these  exercises  student's  identify 
their  preferred  or  actual  style  of  leadership/followership.  A  contrast 
of  individual  leadership  with  organizational  leadership  is  made.  The 
subject  of  responsibility  in  special  areas  such  as  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  and  equal  opportunity  are  discussed  as  they  were  in  the  basic 
course.  A  case  study  on  leadership  is  utilized  which  requires  a  systems 
approach  to  analyzing  the  actions  of  three  identical  platoons,  each 
given  the  same  mission  to  perform  in  identical  conditions.  The  students 
determine  which  processes  aided/hindered  successful  mission  completion. 

A  class  on  battlefield  leadership  is  designed  to  identify  factors  that 
promote  fear,  panic,  stress  and  psychological  battlefield  casualties, 
and  to  ident if y /apply  preventive  and  corrective  countermeasures.  The 
capstone  of  this  leadership  core  curriculum  is  a  symposium  on  planning 
the  assumption  of  command  and  planning  actions  to  take  when  "taking 
charge. " 

The  advanced  course  provides  techniques  for  identifying  important 
personal  values  and  goals  and  determining  their  effect  on  ethical  deci¬ 
sions.  Students  are  exposed  to  and  contrast  theories  of  motivation: 
MacGregor,  Maslow,  Hershberg,  and  their  own  personal  theories.  They 
then  learn  to  distinguish  between  internal  and  external  motivation  and 
when  each  is  applicable.  Students  are  taught  to  recognize  and  overcome 
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barriers  to  effective  interpersonal  communication,  to  ensure  that  com¬ 


munication  modes  complement  rather  than  contradict  each  other,  to  soli¬ 
cit  feedback  and  listen  for  content  and  feeling.  Personal  and  perfor¬ 
mance  counseling  are  also  taught.  In  the  area  of  decision  making  and 
planning,  students  are  given  the  results  of  an  assessment  and  must 
select  an  appropriate  technique  to  formulate  objectives,  gather  perti¬ 
nent  information,  analyze  and  compare  alternative  methods,  acquire  and 
allocate  resources  (including  time),  and  select  the  al ternat ive( s )  that 
accomplish  the  results  desired.  The  total  program  of  instruction  for 
the  leadership  core  in  the  advanced  courae  covers  48  hours  of  classroom 
and/or  exercise  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  Advanced  Officer  Course  is  to  transfer  skills. 
The  skills  which  are  focused  on  are: 

-  influencing  others 

-  mot ivat ing 

-  commun  icat ing  ef feet ively 

-  counseling 

-  solving  problems 

-  making  decisions 

-  teaching/coaching 

This  serves  as  the  guiding  philosophy  for  developing  and  maintaining 
leadership  instruction  at  the  various  service  schools.  The  specific 
goals  in  support  of  these  desires  are: 

1.  Make  instruction  experiential  (performance  oriented). 

2.  Skills  transferred  will  be  appropriate  for  use  in  the  AirLand 
Battle. 


4.  Skills  taught  to  NCO,  WO,  Officers  will  be  doctrinally  linked 


(sequential,  progressive,  and  mutually  supportive). 

5.  Instruction  will  increase  students'  understanding  about  the 
unique  relationship  of  leaders  and  followers. 

6.  Skills  taught  will  enable  students  to  act  effectively  in  situa¬ 
tions  that  challenge  their  personal  and  professional  abilities. 

Work  also  is  being  done  on  a  block  of  instruction  at  the  Field  Artillery 
School,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  on  a  transfer  of  certain  management  skills 
useful  to  a  mid-level  executive.  These  are: 

Personal  Skills 

-  t  ime  management 

-  6tress  management 

-  delegation 

Organizational  Skills 

-  systems  view  of  an  organization 

-  how  to  asiuoe  command 

-  conf 1 ict  management 

-  meet  ing  management 

-  planning 

-  Organizational  Effectiveness  (OE)  resource 

In  summary,  the  Leadership  Core  Curriculum  (LCC)  is  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  US  Army  Officers  to  act  like  leaders,  rather 
than  study  about  leader  actions.  The  academic  level  is  geared  toward  a 
college  graduate  level.  The  basis  for  instruction  is  the  small  group 
process.  Leader  roles  within  the  groups  are  rotated  so  that  everyone 
can  experience  and  exercise  leadership  roles.  Instruction  is  baaed  on 
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the  adult  learning  process.  The  training  packet  is  designed  to  make 
maxis im  use  of  simulations,  games,  practical  exercises  and  role  play. 
Students  must  apply  or  discover  through  the  exercises  the  leadership  or 
instructional  objectives.  Ethics  instruction  is  integrated  into  the  LCC 
for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  ethical  requirements  for  leaders  and 
to  show  the  ethical  considerations  in  all  aspects  of  leadership.  Copies 
of  the  POI  for  both  the  Basic  and  Advanced  courses  are  at  enclosures  3 
and  4 . 

The  Senior  Officer  Programs 

The  next  level  of  leadership  development  in  the  profession  ,  mili¬ 
tary  training  program  occurs  at  the  l!S  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  (I'SACGSC ).  A  47-hour  Leadership  Subcourse  is  integrated  over 
the  entire  year  and  presented  in  a  multimedia  lecture,  seminar,  guest 
speaker,  case  study,  and  individual  study  format.  The  purpose  of  the 
Leadership  Subcourse  is: 

1.  To  provide  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study  and  apply  sound 
leadership  techniques  which  address  a  sequential  and  progressive 
development  of  the  traits,  principles,  and  the  Professional  Army  Ethics 
in  a  BE-KNOW-DO  format. 

2.  To  provide  the  student  an  opportunity  to  hear  senior  Army 
leader's  views  on  leadership. 

3.  To  provide  the  student  with  interpersonal  skills  required  to 
establish  a  leadership  climate  in  unit  and  staff  organizations. 

4.  To  provide  the  student  with  a  leadership  framework  to  develop 
excellence  in  staff  operations  in  a  high  technology  environment. 

The  course,  presented  over  the  entire  academic  year,  consists  of 
the  following  subjects  or  lessons. 
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-  introduction  to  leadership 


-  t ime management 

-  understanding  group  functions 

-  staff  operations  in  a  high  tech  environment 

-  team  building 

-  values 

-  communication 

-  stress  management 

-  creative  problem  solving 

-  ethics 

-  professional  development  of  subordinates 

-  various  case  studies  and  group  exercises 

The  final  step  in  the  professional  military  development  program  for 
leadership  is  presented  in  the  curriculum  of  the  US  Army  War  College. 

The  first  subject  area  covered  when  the  school  year  commences  is  a  block 
of  instruction,  reading,  and  small  group  exercises  in  command,  manage¬ 
ment  and  leadership.  This  instruction  provides  the  cornerstone  and 
foundation  for  the  entire  year  of  academic  study.  There  is  particularly 
heavy  emphasis  on  self-evaluation,  physical  condition,  and  stress  manage¬ 
ment.  The  program  makes  use  of  the  Contingency  Leadership  Model  (Lead 
Self-Lead  Other),  Firo-B,  a  values  exercise,  and  the  Myers  Briggs  Type 
Indicator  (MBTI)  as  methods  for  getting  in  touch  with  personal  leader¬ 
ship  characteristics  and  preferences.  For  Army  officers  who  have  never 
done  this,  it  is  a  very  revealing  and  worthwhile  experience.  Later  in 
the  academic  year  an  elective  course  is  offered  entitled,  Executive 
Skills:  Assessment  and  Development.  It  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40 
classroom  hours  utilising  in-basket  exercises,  negotiation  role  play, 
and  subjects  such  as  time  management  and  delegating.  The  subject  of 
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leadership  is  explored  thoroughly  throughout  this  advanced  course.  A 
self-paced  program  is  being  developed  for  AY85. 


LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

As  part  of  this  study,  an  examination  into  the  practices  found  in 
the  private  sector  was  undertaken.  Visits  were  made  to  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  in  Dallas,  Texas  and  to  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  in  Peoria, 
Illinois.  Two  diametrically  opposed  concepts  to  leadership  development 
were  evident  from  the  on-site  visits  and  interviews  with  senior  level 
executives  in  both  companies.  At  Texas  Instruments,  for  example,  lea¬ 
dership  development  was  a  function  of  progress iv el v  more  challenging  on 
the  job  experiences.  Caterpillar  Tractor  stressed  mobility,  formal 
training  programs,  and  diversity  of  job  experience.  The  company  "cul¬ 
ture"  at  both  corporations  was  distinctly  different.  The  "culture"  at 
Texas  Instruments  wa6  decidedly  'Texas"  in  its  orientation.  A  very 
informal  atmosphere  marked  by  a  short  sleeved  shirt  environment  was  the 
rule  at  Texas  Instruments.  It  was  the  first  thing  I  noticed  upon  arri¬ 
val  for  the  initial  interview  with  a  vice-president  who  greeted  me  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  no  tie.  Caterpillar  Tractor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
more  traditional  business  headquarters  with  three-piece  suits  well  in 
cont  ro 1  . 

The  expressed  view  by  all  individuals  that  were  interviewed  at 
Texas  Instruments  was  that  management  development  occurs  through  on-the 
job  experience.  The  "sink  or  swim"  approach  to  individual  growth  was 
quite  evident.  Some  individuals  expressed  it  during  the  interviews  as  a 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  The  accepted  approach  at  Texas  Instruments 
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was  to  identify  "comers"  and  give  them  opportunities  to  learn  and  per¬ 
form  on  the  job.  For  those  identified  as  "comers"  there  was  a  series  of 
management  initiated  moves  with  a  2-3  year  stay  at  one  job  before  moving 
on.  At  Texas  Instruments  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  match  these 
high  potentials  with  good  managers  with  the  idea  that  talented  managers 
generate  talented  subordinates.  This  constituted  a  system  of  mentors 
for  developing  high  potential  employees.  Formal  training,  however,  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  pursue  on  his  or  her  own.  At 
Texas  Instruments  there  was  also  an  attempt  made  ;o  identify  potential 
replacements  at  each  level  of  management  and  to  create  understudy  posi¬ 
tions  where  possible.  The  only  corporate  sponsored  training  that  was 
evident  was  a  rudimentary  basic  supervisory  development  course. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  environment  at  Caterpillar  Tractor  was  much 
different  and  tends  to  follow  more  traditional  values  about  management 
development.  Caterpillar  Tractor  has  a  corporate  strategy  for  manage¬ 
ment  succession.  High  potentials  are  identified  by  the  senior  vice- 
presidents.  These  individuals  are  considered  capable  or  ready  now  to 
move  up  two  or  more  steps  on  the  corporate  ladder.  A  career  development 
worksheet,  similar  to  the  Armys  Individual  Development  Plan  (IDP)  is 
used  to  plot  a  program  tailored  to  each  individual's  needs  and  poten¬ 
tial.  The  corporate  officers  at  Caterpillar  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  career  planning  and  development.  A  special  staff  officer,  reporting 
directly  to  the  President,  meets  monthly  with  the  top  seven  corporate 
officers  to  discuss  career  planning.  A  very  positive  attitude  toward 
management  development  and  career  planning  emanates  from  the  very  top  of 
the  organisation.  The  corporate  "culture"  at  Caterpillar  Tractor  is  pro 
management  development. 
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The  foundation  of  the  management  development  program  at  Caterpillar 
Tractor  is  called  "New  Supervisor  Selection  and  Training"  (NSST).  The 
program  objective,  accomplished  in  five  phases,  is  to  provide  qualified 
personnel  for  first  level  shop  supervisory  assignments.  A  synopsis  of 
the  program  is  attached  at  enclosure  5.  It  should  be  noted  that  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  is  a  production  oriented  corporation  and  that  its  top 
leadership  comes  from  the  production  (plant)  side  of  the  business.  For 
college  graduates,  who  become  general  office  supervisors,  a  three-phased 
developmental  program  is  available.  These  phases  are:  Orientation  into 
Caterpillar  Tractor,  office  supervisors  seminar,  and  any  number  of 
management  development  courses  available  in  a  Caterpillar  Tractor  Course 
catalog.  Besides  formal  classroom  instruction,  the  company  utilizes 
lateral  reassignments  for  developmental  purposes  and  stresses  diversifi¬ 
cation  in  its  managem.  nt  staff.  The  lateral  reassignments  are  across 
functional  lines,  e.g.,  marketing  into  sales. 

The  formal  training  courses  available  to  Caterpillar  Tractor 
employees  covered  the  spectrum  from  Basic  Communication  to  nine-week 
programs  at  MIT  or  Car neg ie- Me  1  Ion  University.  It  was  like  reviewing  a 
catalog  of  government -sponsored  training  for  Federal  employees.  Similar 
to  the  Federal  sector,  Caterpillar  was  undergoing  some  budget  short¬ 
falls,  and  as  a  result  the  training  and  development  program  was  reduced 
in  scope.  While  there  was  evidence  of  a  positi\e  top  down  approach  to 
management  development,  se 1 f-deve lopment  was  being  stressed  recently 
over  company  sponsored  training.  Even  lateral  reass ignments  were  lacking 
as  a  means  of  individual  development. 
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CIVILIAN  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY 


In  order  to  become  an  effective  leader  an  individual  must  accom¬ 
plish  three  basic  things:  (!)  development  of  a  conceptual  knowledge 
abou.  the  leadership  process,  (2)  training  and  experience  in  order  to 
acquire  leadership  skills,  and  (3)  personal  commitment  to  the  values  of 
the  organization.  Learning  about  leadership  requires  self-discipline, 
concentrat  ion,  practice  and  patience  —  as  well  as  a  matter  of  ultimate 
concern.  As  the  Caterpillar  Tiactor  Company  has  done,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  must  develop  and  demonstrate  from  the  top  down  a  positive  and 
proactive  approach  to  leadership  development  among  the  civilian  work 
force.  The  attitudes  of  managers  and  supervisors  at  all  levels  must  be 
changed.  If  junior  leaders  are  going  to  grow,  a  positive  environment 
must  be  established  from  the  top  down.  The  Army's  Corporate  "culture" 
must  be  one  of  delegation  and  risk  taking.  If  not,  then  those  who 
follow  will  learn  by  the  example  of  their  superiors  and  leadership 
development  will  have  an  empty  meaning. 

The  proposed  strategy  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  threefold: 
orientation,  development,  and  refinement.  The  Orientation  Phase  is 
basically  designed  for  interns  at  the  GS-5  thru  9  grade  levels.  The 
Development  Phase  is  generally  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of  GS-11 
thru  13.  The  Refinement  Phase  is  for  GS-I3  and  above.  The  Senior 
Executive  Service  is  a  special  category  is  not  dealt  with  in  this  propo¬ 
se  1 . 

The  basic  problem,  as  determined  by  this  study,  is  that  while  the 
formal  training  courses  are  readily  available,  there  is  no  programmed 
schedule  of  courses  which  are  universally  known  or  used  as  supportive  of 
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leadership  development.  This  became  evident  as  the  POI's  for  profes¬ 
sional  military  development  on  leadership  were  reviewed  and  compared  to 
off  the  shelf  training  courses  available  to  Department  of  the  Army  Civi¬ 
lians.  Leadership  development  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but 
nobody  has  recognized  it  as  such  and  there  has  been  no  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  taken  to  assure  people  know  about  these  courses  and  are  scheduled 
to  a  1 1  end  them. 

Based  on  the  content  of  the  military  professional  development 
program  on  leadership,  courses  appropriate  for  Department  of  the  Army 
civilians  at  each  phase  of  their  development  are  as  follows: 

Orientation  Phase.  CS-5  Thru  9 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM) 

-  Managerial  Decision  Making 

-  Supervision  and  Group  Performance 

-  Communicating  and  Counseling 

-  Management  of  Time 

-  Creative  Problem  Solving 

-  Understanding  and  Managing  Human  Behavior 

-  Communicating  and  Counseling  For  Non-Supervi sory  Personnel 

-  Managing  Job  Stress 
Department  of  the  Army  (DA) 

-  Basic  Supervision 

-  Management  Skills  Improvement  Course 

-  Leadership  Course 
Local  College  Seminars/Courses 

-  Cotwiun ic at  ion 

-  Counseling 
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-  Team  Building 

-  Ethics /Values 

-  Mot  ivat ion 

-  Leadership  (Individual  and  Organisational) 

-  Group  Dynamics 

-  Stress  Management 

Development  Phase.  GS-11  Thru  13 

Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Activity  (AMETA) 

-  Management  of  Managers 

-  Management  Development  Seminar 

-  Dynamics  of  Employee  Behavior 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM) 

-  Advanced  Management  Seminar 

-  Conference  Leadership 

-  F.xecut  ive  Coaching 

-  Management  and  Group  Performance 

-  Management  of  Time 

-  Managerial  Decision  Making 

-  Middle  Management  Institute 

-  Leadership  and  Supervisory  Institute 

-  Basic  Management  Techniques 

-  Personal  Skills  Development  Seminar  For  Management  Team  Members 

-  Seminar  For  Organisational  Leadership 

-  Advanced  Understanding  and  Managing  Human  Behavior 

-  Advanced  Creative  Problem  Solving 

-  Interaction  Management 

-  Developing  Subordinates 
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Department  of  the  Artnv 

-  Personnel  Management  For  Executives 

-  Education  for  Public  Management 

-  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 

Ref inement  P has e.  GS-14  and  above 

Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Activity  (AMETA) 

-  Management  Course  For  Commanders 

-  Advanced  Management  Course 

-  Management  of  Managers 

-  Dynamics  of  Employee  Behavior 

-  Emerging  Trends  in  Management  Technology 

-  Executive  Round-Table 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM' 

-  Advanced  Management  Seminar 

-  Executive  Leadership  Seminar 

-  Managerial  Decision  Making 

-  Seminar  in  Executive  and  Management  Effectiveness 
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-  Education  For  Public  Management 

-  Army  War  College 

-  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 

-  National  War  College 
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A  Leadership  Development  Program  for  Department  of  the  Army  civi¬ 
lians  which  parallels  the  professional  military  development  program  is 
quite  feasible.  This  study  points  out  that  the  means  for  developing 
leadership  among  civilians  are  in  place;  the  missing  link  is  a  compre- 
hendible  strategy  for  making  it  happen.  There  is  no  dearth  of  available 
training  courses,  seminars,  and  conferences  designed  to  improve  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  leadership  skills  and  abilities.  There  is,  however,  a  plethora 
of  Department  of  the  Army  civilians,  in  leadership  positions,  who 
believe  they  are  either  good  leaders  already  or  else  believe  they  will 
not  benefit  from  further  exposure  to  the  concepts  of  leadership  in  a 
training  mode.  This  is  why  a  strategy  is  so  essential  for  success  in 
improving  the  condition  of  civilian  leadership  throughout  the  Army. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  lack  of  civilian  leadership  devel¬ 
opment,  or  at  the  very  best  its  sporadic  development,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  single  individual  that  accepts  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  it  happens.  It  is  inconceivable,  for  example,  that  a  commander 
would  allow  an  officer  to  be  charged  with  responsibilities  of  leadership 
without  a  concomitant  assurance  that  the  officer  was  adequately  prepared 
to  assume  a  leadership  role.  This  does  not  happen  with  regularity  in 
the  case  of  Department  of  the  Army  civilians.  Unimaginative  bureaucrats 
cite  chapter  and  verse  from  Federal  regulations  on  various  prohibitions 
on  "training  for  advancement."  What  is  even  worse  is  the  situation  that 
typically  exists  when  training  stops  after  an  individual  assumes  a 
position  of  leadership.  We  have  got  to  assume  responsibility  for  as¬ 
suring  that  our  leaders  are  adequately  prepared.  It  is  not  enough  to 
rely  on  an  individual's  self-interest  as  the  catalyst  for  further  devel¬ 
opmental  experiences.  What  is  required  is  an  aggressive  and  dedicated 
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team  of  commanders,  top  managers,  and  training  and  development  special¬ 
ist  s.  The  potential  is  here  with  the  Performance  Management  System  and 
the  Individual  Development  Plan.  These  items  must,  however,  become  the 
meaningful  living  documents  that  they  were  intended  to  be.  If  not, 
leadership  development  will  continue  to  receive  lip  service  only  and  not 
the  sincere  and  aggressive  support  from  those  who  can  influence  it  the 
most  . 

STUDY  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  was  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  enumerating  the 
various  training  opportunities  for  civilians  in  the  area  of  leadership. 
Rather,  it  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  examining  professional 
military  development  programs  on  leadership  to  determine  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  can  be  duplicated  or  made  available  to  Department  of  the  Army 
Civilians.  I  will,  therefore,  draw  some  conclusions  from  my  study  of 
leadership  development  for  military  officers  and  what  we  know  can  be 
made  available  for  their  civilian  counterparts  in  order  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  Department  of  the  Army  strategy  on  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  civilian  work  force. 

The  basic  conclusion  of  this  study  is  rather  simple  and  straight 
forward.  The  leadership  training  provided  to  an  Army  officer  in  the 
course  of  his  or  her  career  is  based  on  current  trends  in  leadership 
theory  within  academe  and  is  virtually  generic  in  nature.  In  other 
words,  it  can  be  taught  on  any  college  or  university  campus  or  to 
practically  any  group  of  people  in  buaineaa,  government  or  induatry.  It 
possesses  every  quality  of  universality  that  one  can  achieve  for  such  a 
subject.  Only  in  special  area*  does  the  training  tend  to  orient  itself 


more  toward  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  military,  i.e.  the  military 
profession,  battlefield  leadership,  and  command.  The  management  theories 
and  leadership  styles  discussed  in  the  various  courses  studied  are  all 
taught  at  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  level. 

The  result  of  these  studies  into  how  the  military  develops  its 
leaders,  how  Department  of  the  Army  develops  its  civilians,  and  how 
private  industry  approaches  the  problem  is  straight  forward  and  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  The  specific  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  leadership  subjects  taught  in  the  professional  military 
development  program  are  identical  to  those  taught  to  college  students, 
Government  employees,  and  managers  in  private  industry. 

2.  Successful  corporations  use  vastly  different  approaches  to 
developing  managers  and  supervisors. 

3.  The  perceived  difference  between  military  leadership  require¬ 

ments  and  those  required  of  civilians  can  be  reduced  to  one  special 
situation:  the  battlefield. 

A.  Leadership  development  in  the  civilian  work  force  can  be 
improved  by  developing  a  strategy  for  education  and  development  from 
entry  level  interns  to  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

STUDY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  are  recommendations  for  putting  a  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  strategy  in  place  for  Department  of  the  Army  civilians.  some  of 
the  recommendations  can  be  implemented  easily  while  others  are  more  long 
range  in  nature.  The  study  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  great  number  of 
courses  appropriate  for  leadership  development  are  already  in  the  system. 
What  is  apparent  is  that  we  have  not  viewed  them  as  "leadership  courses" 
per  se.  As  stated  earlier,  we  do  not  have  a  universal  definition  for 
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leadership.  Even  more  difficult  to  find  is  any  sort  of  concensus  on  how 
to  develop  leaders.  We  do  know  that  traditional  management  functions 
consist  of:  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  directing  and  controlling. 
Perhaps  we  could  say  that  leadership  is  everything  else.  The  point  here 
is  that  leadership  development  can  take  place  with  current  resources. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  can  duplicate  the  professional  military 
development  program  within  the  existing  infrastructure  of  the  training 
and  development  program  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Create  a  positive  attitude,  from  top  management  down,  toward 
continuous  se 1 f -deve 1 opment  and  learning  among  Department  of  the  Army 
civilians  in  leadership  skills  and  abilities. 

2.  lead  by  example.  Managers  should  be  encouraged  to  serve  as 
mentors  for  employees  with  known  potential  to  become  supervisors  and 
managers.  Performance  appraisals  of  supervisors  and  managers  should 
reflect  their  efforts  to  develop  subordinates. 

3.  Leadership  development  is  not  one  dimensional.  Training 
courses  are  not  the  only  way  to  address  the  problem.  Developmental 
assignments,  beyond  the  intern  program,  should  be  utilized.  These  can 
consist  of  relatively  short-term  assignments  of  90-120  days,  including 
TDY.  This  has  been  done  successfully  in  the  Ohio  River  Division,  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

4.  A  benchmark  should  be  set  of  one  training  course  or 
developmental  assignment / e f f ort  conducive  to  leadership  development 
every  12-18  months  for  all  incumbent  supervisors  and  managers.  Self- 
improvement  should  be  at  the  top  of  every  manager's  1  i  at  of  things  to 
do . 

5.  Related  to  the  training  benchmark,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
link  leadership  development  activities  to  promotion  evaluations.  This 


is  an  essential  cornerstone  in  the  professional  military  development 
program . 

6.  More  training  courses  should  be  brought  "on  post."  It  is 
obv  ious  that  the  dollars  do  not  exist  to  increase  the  number  of  people 
attending  training  courses  on  a  TDY  basis.  Training  dollars  can  be 
maximized  in  their  efficiency  by  bringing  trainers  and  developers  to  the 
employees.  This  concept  needs  to  be  institutionalized. 

7.  Publish  a  Department  of  the  Army  handbook  or  pamphlet  outlining 
a  professional  civilian  development  program  on  leadership  which  covers  a 
career  from  the  intern  program  through  to  the  SES.  A  strategy  can  be  found 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  study.  Make  certain  courses  mandatory  on  a 
universal  basis  in  all  Department  of  the  Army  career  programs. 

8.  The  Leadership  Course  currently  being  developed  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  should  be  made  available  to  all  employees  parti¬ 
cipating  in  a  supervisory  development  program. 

9.  Institutionalize  the  Army's  Training  philosophy,  e.g.,  Corps 
commanders  train  Division  commanders,  Division  commanders  train  Brigade 
commanders,  Brigade  commanders  train  Battalion  commanders,  etc. 

10.  Self-assessment  tools  should  be  an  active  component  of  any 
leadership  development  program,  e.g..  Lead  Self-Lead  Others,  MBTI. 

11.  Keep  it  simple. 

This  study  points  out  several  important  facts:  military  leadership 
and  civilian  leadership  are  similar;  leadership  training  courses  are 
available  in  the  system  today;  there  is  no  strategy  for  developing 
civilian  leaders;  successful  corporations  use  different  approaches  to 
developing  leaders;  and,  top  management  support  is  critical  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  area.  If  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  going  to  make 
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meaningful  improvement  in  the  development  of  its  civilian  leaders,  it 
must  provide  an  established  and  systematic  approach  across  all  func¬ 
tional  lines.  This  is  a  management  program  and  until  top  management 
becomes  concerned  we  will  not  experience  any  noticeable  improvement. 

The  study  proposes  only  one  approach  to  dealing  with  the  problem.  The 
important  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  appropriate  developmental  resour¬ 
ces  are  in  place.  A  civilian  professional  development  program  should 
not  be  delayed  further. 

BE  ALL  THAT  YOU  CAN  BE! 
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accomplish  the  Mission.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  probleM  recognition  and 
initiation  of  leader  action,  decision  Making  and  planning.  The  ethical 
considerations  of  decision  Making  are  also  discussed. 

LEADERSHIP  THAT  IMPLEMENTS .  Enables  the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course 
student  to  apply  leadership  techniques  that  assist  in  Implementat ion  of 
plans  and  decisions.  Supervision  and  resource  Manage— nt  are  stressed. 
Actions  taken  when  confronted  by  illegal,  unethical  or  incompetent  direc¬ 
tives  or  situations  and  institutional  pressures  are  explained  through  a 
cat*  study. 

COUNSELING  LAB  1.  Provides  the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Coorse  student 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  and  observe  personal  and  perfornance  counseling 
session*  using  Interactive  Videodisc  or  structured  role-play.  Sessions 
are  conducted  in  small  group*  under  the  control  of  a  faculty  evaluator 
using  peer  and  evaluator  critique. 

LEADERSHIP  THAT  MOTIVATES.  Enables  the  Infantry  Officer  Basic  Course 
student  to  relate  theories  of  motivation  to  practical  experiences  that 
occur  in  the  military.  Emphasis  is  on  how  the  Lieutenant  can  eoploy  the** 
principles  to  enhance  the  motivational  climate  in  the  unit  and  on  the 
leader's  responsibility  for  role  modeling  proper  behavior. 
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clsbjn 

2  hr  * 


curio 

4  hr* 


CLORll 
3  hr  * 


ci«r  l ! 

3  hr t 


CLOB32 
2  hr  * 


C10P31 
2  hr  * 


TITll  AND  SCOCi 


SPtrlAI  LE A DF. R  SH  1  F  ISSUES.  Provide,  the  Infantry  Offlrer  Belie  Cour»e 
•tudeni  with  an  under s t and ing  of  the  leader'*  responsibility  toward  the 
Army  Drop,  and  Alcohol  Prevention  and  Control  Program  and  the  Amy  Equal 
Opportunity  ptogiam  with  emphasis  on  the  issue  of  women  in  the  Amy. 

Add i t lone  1 ly .  the  concept  of  Stress  Management  t*  introduced. 

ETH ICS  IN  WAP.  Provldei  the  Infantry  Officer  taaic  Coura*  atudent  with 
an  under (tending  of  the  leader'*  reaponal bi 1  It  la*  in  regard*  to  cuatomary 
and  written  rule*  of  war  and  the  ethical  ieaue*  of  war. 

SOLDIER  TEAM  DEVELOPMENT .  Provide*  the  Infantry  Officer  Baalc  Coura* 
atudent  a  framework  to  apply  in  taking  charge  of  a  platoon.  The  importance 
of  aaaeaament  1*  (treated  aa  a  tool  for  accurately  identifying  unit  atrengtha 
and  weakn*****. 

BUILDING  THE  COHESIVE  TEAM.  Enable*  the  Infantry  Officer  Baalc  Coura* 
atudent  to  apply  principle*  of  daveloplng  aubordinatea  and  team  building 
in  a  manner  that  enhance*  unit  cohealon. 

COUNSELING  LAB  II.  Provide*  the  Infantry  Officer  Batlc  Court*  atudent 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  and  obaerve  peraonal  and  performance  counaellng 
at >• Ion.  ualng  atructurcd  role-play.  Seaaiona  are  conducted  in  amall 
group*  under  the  control  of  a  faculty  evaluator  uaing  peer  and  evaluator 
cr it lque . 

EVALUATING  Ttif  COHESIVE  TEAM.  Enablea  the  Infantry  Officer  Batlc  Courae 
atudent  to  analyse  couraea  of  action  propoaed  to  improve  coheelon  in  a 
unit  and  prescribe  follow  up  act  Iona  to  reinforce  lmproveaenta  and  atrengthen 
weakn*****  . 

BATTLEFIELD  LEADERSHIP.  Provides  the  Infantry  Officer  Batlc  Cour»e 
atudent  with  an  appreciation  for  the  complexities  of  leadership  on  the 
battlefield.  Emphasis  i*  placed  on  actions  designed  to  manage  the  stress 
caused  hy  fear  and  maintain  unit  cohesion. 
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PKOBt  IM  NO 
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CLSC01 

1  hr 


coco: 

1  hr 


CLSCC6 
1  hr 


CLSCOl 
2  hr* 


CT.SC04 
2  hr* 


CXSC3S 

3  hr* 
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CL3C07 
3  hr*  \ 
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txscos 

2  hr* 


C-SC 10 

2  hr  * 


TITLE  ANU  SCO?! _ 


nt^rrrrs  or  CO*-?UNt  Introduction  to  Program  ol  Inst r uc 1 1  on, 
def ine/tontrjst  Ccrun-  .  .  D-clsion  -r«  Ir.g  and 

LesJersh  lp .  Conluu  Indlv..  -I  ,'4th  orgmizac  lonal  leadership. 

imonurno*  to  magi  PRormsiosAu  info™*  th*  *tud*=t  • 

about  th*  naluie  and  goals  u(  prote»slonj.  -■_fc4c*  Instruction, 
outline*  th*  court*  and  lta  rsqulteuanis ,  *<V-  Met  tha  xslatloc- 
•hlp  between  ethic*  and  leadership. 

CASE  STUDY  1.  Provide  realistic  conteaporary  ethical  dilemmas 
for  dlscusslnn.  Demonstrates  the  complexity  of  ethical  Issues 
and  th*  need  for  sourd  problea-solvlnq  strategy.  Builds  etudes: 
interest  and  ln»olvn»tri  and  established  the  classroom  environ- 
stnt  necessary  for  subsequent  discussion*  ar.d  dellberat loos . 

Ills  SOLPTER  5TSTEM.  Students  Identify  their  preferred  cr  cctual 
style  of  lc  lderahlp/foll.mwerahfp  by  Bents  of  Response  to  Power 
Model  end  SAS/R!  teat  Instruments.  Situational  Leadership 
(Hersay-Blanchard)  Is  dlscudsad  In  contrast  to  IfM. 

VALUES :  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ANT)  THE  PROEtSSTOf.  Provides  technique*  "  * 

i or  Identifying  important  personal  values  ar.d  goals  and  deter¬ 
mining  their  effect  on  ethical  decisions.  Ar.jlyres  how  personal 
values  Interact  with' these  Of  the  proresslan  of  area.  Discusses 
the  unique  value*  of  the  profession  and  their  Impact  on  mission  »•  - 

eccorpl lshaent .  public  trust  and  professlunsl  Ufa.  Addressed 
also  are  potential  conflicts  and  the  officers’  oath. 

MOTIVATION.  The  students  are  exposed  to  and  contrast  Lheorlea  cf 
activation:  MacCrtror,  Maslov,  Hergberg  acd  their  own  theories. 

They  then  learn  to  dlstlnqulsh  between  internal  and  external  moti¬ 
vation;  deteralna  when  Internal  and  external  notlvatlon'la  appli¬ 
cable;  recogr.lt*  the  relationship  of  reward -punishment  to  astln- 
tlon;  apply  rcvsrd-punlsnaent  equitably;  istegrate  Individual  tin 
and  expectation*  with  organizational  requlreotnta;  help  subordinate 
adapt  to  change.  '.••••  ’.  ■ 

"  •  v  .■  •  •• 

IXTTRPERSCN'AL  CO^yjNICATlOSS.  The  students  are  taught  to  TecopiLma 
and  overcome  becrlers  to  cllectiva  Interpersonal  communication,  tc 
ensure  that  comunlc atfons  rode*  complement  rather  than  contradict 
each  ocher,  to  solicit  feedback  and  listen  for  content  and  feeling. 

Student#  are  taught  the  csechanlcs  of  preparing  and  conducting 
personal  (Includes  career)  and  performance  comMllsg  and  haw  to 
lwplroent  a  unit  counseling  training  prograu. 

COMMAND  PCLICT .  Students  are  taught  Army  policy  on  delegation  of 
authority,  assigning  responsibility,  what  general  area*  art  liCD  cr 
officer  cevponslblllt lea.  how  to  assign  tasks,  haw  to  racogmixs 
and  corract  organisational  coemnlcations  problems. 

m’lTAL  RCS.-QN-lIRILirf  All?  CAS!  STUDY  II.  Distinguishes  between 
lcgei  and  coral  responsibility  end  discusses  th*  officers'  inhererm 
obligations  In  sach  area.  Addressed  attitudes  vnich  Influence  ta* 
fulfil  leer,:  ot  these  o»llgatlo->a  and  proved**  an  epportum.lty  to 

deal  with  these  Issues  thtcugh  s  esse  study.  Prauides  avaoples -cf - 

ethlr’l  conflict.',  for  discussion  and  application  of  the  ethical 
dbclal-in-sak'.ng  process. 
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INfA.NTRT  orncr*  ADV.V'.CE  coiuse 
(IOAC) 

E01  HO’JSS  Q, 


TITIE  AND  SCOVE 


H>A.lZj 


SrtCIAt  lEAPCESHU*  rscair-s.  DA  Alcohol /Drug  Abuse  and  Equal 
Opportunity  Policy.  Lnlt  ionjnJ«r*«  rc.pjnilblllttis  to  l:rple- 
•cnc  both.  Include*  assignment  and  use  o{  IihIi  loilltii  IAW 
current  policy. 
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Cl  SCI  3 
3  hr» 


CIJC14 

l  hr 


CUCLS 

3  hrs 


CISClb 
1  hr 


ct  sen 

3  hr* 


CISC  19 

A  hr* 


CLSC20 

1  hr 


CLSC72 
2  hr* 


THE  EHrCTIVT  C0*?lAN~3Eq.  r  l  ani/ac  t  Ion*  to  control  corcaandsr, 
.orgsnlrac  lonal  aod  subordinate  Impositions  on  time.  Doctrine  of 
conplsteJ  staff  action,  principle*  6f  delegation,  si*  lc  lp.it  loo , 
cooperation  aod  compliance  a*  used  to  fill  up  Hat  for  aelt- 
l*po*od  retirements.  • 

HOLE  fflaSLlSC  IN  THE  ETHICAL  CLtPATE.  Eolnt*  Co  the  Impact  that 
this  critical  leadership  concept  has  on  the  ethical  clioate  la 
which  the  coapany  trade  cf fleer  operate*.  Discusses  ethical 
role-modeling  responsibilities  and  opportunities  towards  subor¬ 
dinates,  peer*  and  superiors. 

SAK3E  OE  A  UNIT.  The  first  of  three  classes  on  organisational  - 

leadership.  in  this  clsss  students  analyte  a  uolt  by  Identifying 
component  part*  and  interactions  aod  cataloging  lcioreatloo  about 
t ha  unit  In  auch  a  Banner  to  Identify  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

■  i  • ..  •  "■ .  • 

TWSTITITTIQh'Al  WESTVbES.  Focuses  attention  on  SOS*  of  the  regu¬ 
lations.  policies  and  practice*  In  che  profession  thst  hav*  poten¬ 
tially  negative  ethical  consequences .  free  Ides  opportunity  for 
their  ln-depth  evaluation  and  the  creation  of  potential  raaodlas. 

IXADEKSHl*  CAST.  STTDT.  Second  of  three  classes.  Hi*  students  oaa 
a  system*  appruacn  to  ens'.yrlnq  the  actions  of  threa  Identical 
platoons,  each  glvaa  the  taar  alstlon  to  perfora  la  Identical 
coodlclons.  Students  deteralne  which  processes  alded/hlndered 
auccaasful  olaslon  cenplatlon. 

DECISION  KAKENT  A.HQ  Third  tlas*.  The  students  are 

given  results  of  an  assessaanc  'sad  oust  select  aa  appropriate 
technique  to  forsailate  objectives,  gather  pcrtslnent  Information, 
analyte  and  coopara  alternative  nethods,  enquire  and  sllocata 
raeources  (including  cine),  and  select  the  eltematlve(s)  that 
accomplish  the  result* desired.  Organisational  leadership  deals  . 
with  techniques  for  iasurln*  orders,  overcoming  resistance  to  change, 
and  fundaaentala  of  supervision  to  Include  Inspection).  USAIC, 

OEC  prosonts  JO-tO  minutes  lnforoation  briefing  on  OEC  reapooal— 
kUltiss. 

mUCAl  Decision  wra.  Offer*  a  naan*  for  analysis  and  reso— 
lutlon  of  ochlcal  problems  In  the  profession.  Values  conflicts 
tad  the  mas  of  ordering  principles  are  a ddreaaad. 

IECTTIHATE  DISSTET  AND  CASE  5TTPT  III.  Addresses  officer's 
responsibility  to  question  illegal  or  Inappropriate  order*. 

Dlo*u***a  techniques  for  respondlnq  to  subordinates  or  superiors 
that  ara  consistent  vlth  ellitary  order  and  discipline,  Provides 
additional  opportunity  to  eserclt*  the  dec  is  ton-making  process 
aod  apply  moral  technique*  In  conteaporary  situation*.  Applies 
Instruction  provided  in  lessons  on  Institutional  Pressures,  gala 
nodal In g  and  Legitimate  Dissent.  j 
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T1TIE  AND  SCOPE 


i » • 


CESC.’l  TfACHlNC  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  AND  TME  ETHICAL  PPOELSSICNAL. 

2  hr*  Applying  cjtcrl.il  troo  all  rltiltr  I.*, on*,  student*  develop 

Che  sentence  outline  of  lesson  plan  which  can  be  used  to  their 
next  aeslgnoent .  Previous  learning  1*  reinforced  and  Inter¬ 
nal  Iced  In  this  process  of  translating  nati-rlal  Into  a  real  Job 
performance  content.  ^Suenirlin  and  draws  together  previously 
presented  Instruction.  Evaluation  of  student  exercise  la  provided  ’■ 
end  student  feedback  regarding  Che  overall  course.- la  gathered. 

CISC21  bATTUflCU)  trsrrasmp.  TMo  class  Is  designed  to  Identify  factors 

4  hr*  that  pronote  fear,  panic,  stress  and  psychological  battle  casualties, 

'  and  to  Idem  If y /apply  prevent  lv#  and  corrective  countermeasures.. 


CL5C28 
2  hrs 


ETHICAL  fKOSLEHS  IN  CO*QAT.  tntroducas  written  and  uswrlttso  laws 
of  war  and  the  relationship  between  theo.  Presents  an  ovsrvlsw 
of  the  soldier's  responsibilities  in  staking  noral  Judgments  In 
war  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  dec laion-eaklng  process 
la  a  combat  situation.  Discusses  the  leader's  eoral  and  legal 
responsibility  for  the  functions  of  training,  planning,  exscut  Log 
~and  reporting  In  a  coabat  onvironaent. 


CL5C27  LEADERSHIP  rWOUW.  The  students  plan  the  assumption  of  ei 

)  hrs  ■  of  a  coopany.  The  class  lp  student  led.  with  null  group  dlscuaalor.e 

(SO  non)  In  planning  actions  Co  be  considered  when  "taking  charge." 

A  consolidated  written  paper  la  submitted  when  the  class  terminates. 

MOSLEMS  or  OHMAST  .--'Iti'N'thw-ot- lnapJTO'WadftaTeali.ot'tWAsm 
'.studies,  and  practical  easr  cases.*-*  . 
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